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AN EXPERIMENT IN SUPERVISED STUDY 



KATHERINE MORSE 
New York Training School for Teachers 



For the past two years the New York Training School for 
Teachers has been conducting an experiment in "How to Study," 
a topic concerning which much has been written and apparently 
little accomplished as yet, judging from the complaints made of 
college and high-school graduates by those who employ them. The 
people who seem to know how to study are those that have felt 
the "sting of the red-hot must" in regard to some necessity of their 
physical, mental, social, or financial well-being. With others the 
process is apt to be a perfunctory performance. How to antici- 
pate this "sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go," and teach 
a few young people the factors of study if they have not hitherto 
learned them, is the object of our experiment. Our department of 
supervised study is called the Library-Laboratory; it includes as 
subjects for experiment the young women of the theory department 
and the fifth and sixth grades of the Model School; its plant is 
the school library with its adjoining classroom; and its procedure 
is somewhat as follows. 

Our fundamental idea is that the study which leads to progress 
does not necessarily demand an unusual mental endowment or intel- 
lectual development, but it does need scientific direction. Many 
of our students approach the crowded two-year Training-School 
course with apprehension at the ground to be covered and with little 
idea of economy of time. Many have not yet learned the chief 
factor in education — how to think. Their outside reading is apt 
to be of the "Snappy Stories" variety — a Chambers-McCutcheon- 
Rex Beach combination, temporarily titillating but permanently 
unsatisfying. So when they encounter the uncompromising fact 
that progress toward "a job," means, for one thing, thoughtful 
and organized study, they begin to deplore the size of the task or 
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else their own lack of ability to use forty-five-minute periods to 
the best advantage. Then they either make floundering but deter- 
mined efforts to learn how to read assigned matter intelligently, 
or else, owing possibly to the lack of success of our teaching, they 
continue the old course of temporary memorizing, sufficient unto 
the day being the evil thereof. The first thing we try to do in these 
classes, then, is to seek ideas regardless of the many or the few 
words in which they are expressed. The ideas come hesitatingly 
at first and vocabularies are crude and repetitious, but self- 
expression is insisted upon at every recitation. 

The entering students of the theory department meet for the 
course one hour a week. As a necessary introduction to all their 
work in the school, we devote about six weeks to the study of the 
library. Drill is given in the use of the card-catalogue, the picture 
collection, the magazine files, the Victrola as an educational device, 
etc. Dictionary and encyclopedia lessons follow. At this point 
we always find a great dearth of information about the dictionary. 
Few of our girls know even the correct titles of the great dictionaries, 
much less their publishers. They are as likely as not to allude to 
the "Webster-Standard" or the "Century-International." A brief 
history of the English language sometimes helps to illuminate 
the dictionary lessons; often we make it pictorial, drawing on the 
board a river of English with many tributaries, or a tree with many 
branches. With the aid of the Century dictionary, Trench, and 
Greenough and Kittredge, interesting word-studies are found; 
and "assassin" and "bedlam" have been known to offer as much 
narrative interest as a short story. Next we take up problems 
dealing with the leading cyclopedias and special reference books. 
The physical book is carefully considered, bindings, types, paper, 
etc., being examined and compared. The printed parts of the book 
follow, with special emphasis on the much-neglected preface and 
introduction. Prefaces and dedications of a literary flavor are some- 
times discovered, such delightful ones, for instance, as Stevenson 
wrote; and it is an interesting thing to find that the artist can 
combine charm with information even on the title-page of a book. 
The difference between a table of contents and an index is another 
illuminating discovery, as is also the fact that a good table of 
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contents offers the best of facilities for quick review pending an 
examination. Barrett Wendell's English Composition proves a 
bright and shining example of such a labor-saving device, as well 
as of a logical outline. 

Following the lessons on the use of the library we consider 
several helpful texts, such as McMurry's How to Study, Whipple's 
How to Study Effectively, and Swain's How to Study. For the first 
few lessons it is necessary to show the students how to approach 
this new type of textbook. Most of them think they know how 
to study, and are surprised when we question their claim. We 
examine the preface until they can state briefly why the author 
wrote his book. We familiarize ourselves with the title-page until 
we can identify the book in more intelligent terms than "the thin 
brown book," or the "large blue one." We go from topic to topic 
of the first chapter, almost from paragraph to paragraph, extracting 
the heart of it, continually summarizing as we go along, holding 
by one hand to what has preceded and reaching forward to what 
is coming. To prevent mind-wandering we note transitional 
phrases, and revert constantly to the chapter-heading. Unless 
this detailed procedure is followed a lot of time is wasted at the 
outset, for students unaided select the catchwords here and there 
as the main points to be noted. Untrained minds work very 
detachedly in considering non-narrative material. They have a 
way of selecting as its main feature the concrete examples that 
illustrate the text, as one picks out the raisins first in a cake; 
but they sometimes fail to link the illustrations to the fact they 
illustrate. They always cite, for instance, the man (in McMurry) 
who tried to match a sample for his wife, and the other one who 
fooled the exorbitant plumber; and I always ask, "What does the 
sample story prove? What has the plumber to do with your 
chapter-heading ? " Such grouping and eliminating processes have 
to be taught painstakingly when one is first reading expository 
material with or to pupils, even in a training school for teachers. 

Written summaries of chapters from the books referred to or 
from others are occasionally required in fifteen-minute tests. At 
this point the student usually treats the first two pages of a thirty- 
page chapter elaborately — then peters out. Three pages seem the 
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limit of the beginning student's unaided concentration upon the 
sort of reading mentioned; seldom does she cover the main heads of 
a chapter in a fifteen-minute test. Technical errors on the papers 
are incidentally considered as material for review lessons in gram- 
mar, punctuation, and spelling; often the best and the worst 
ones are mimeographed in order that written criticisms may be 
made in class. Next term we expect to throw such work upon a 
screen, for still greater effectiveness in. correction of errors. 

Digests of good magazine articles from our well-stocked peri- 
odical racks are required occasionally, for the sake of drill in oral 
presentation, in extracting the kernel from the reading, and in 
judging of the value of the article as far as the student's experi- 
ence permits. These articles also offer many good suggestions 
for lesson plans, as well as valuable information on current educa- 
tional movements. Recently we gathered all the available material 
in the library, from new books and recent periodicals, on the subject 
of "The Socialized Recitation." The exercise was suggested by 
a casual remark from a critic teacher to the effect that she was con- 
sidering that topic with her pupil-teachers and needed references. 
We immediately "got busy" in our study-classes and met her 
need. This incident shows, by the way, how helpful the suggestions 
are from all the departments in the school in making our work vital. 

Later in the term a book is assigned, chapter by chapter, for 
individual reports; usually this is the unfinished portion of the 
McMurry or some other above-mentioned text. By this time we 
expect to get a logical and coherent summary in four or five min- 
utes; sometimes the result is still slip-shod and ramshackle, as it 
was in the beginning; often it is compact and effective. Occasion- 
ally lively arguments ensue, as the speaker supplements the text 
by an excursion into bypaths of her own experience, and tongues are 
loosed in well-tested and comfortable vernacular during the heat 
of controversy. It must be borne in mind here that this drill in 
frequent summarizing is a great deal like the scales in music; 
we are doing a rather mechanical thing in order to play a finer 
piece more skilfully. 

The later lessons in the term deal with the student's ability 
to read rapidly and understandingly some short classic in English 
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literature, preferably an essay or a poem, with the idea of presenting 
it to the class. Many "masterpieces" stand most of the year 
gathering innocuous dust upon our library shelves, and any at- 
tempts at propaganda on their behalf are met with the reproachful 
cry, "But we haven't time to read them!" Hence extraordinary 
measures have to be taken to ensure the perpetuation of these 
deathless records in the hearts of our future teachers. The word 
"classic," moreover, is often the signal for a bored drooping of the 
eyelids. But of course there are many aspiring girls who feel 
a real hunger and thirst after righteousness in matters literary, 
and who only need to be shown what and how to read in their 
few moments of leisure. Our problem with many others is to 
present the "eternal interestingness of life" which the master- 
pieces of literature have preserved, in spite of their alarming vocabu- 
laries and unusual sentence-structure. After a brief consideration 
of what a classic is and what it is not, and why we don't always 
thrill over one as we do over Robert Chambers, and the possibility 
that it may not be the fault of the classic, we valiantly assail one 
together with the hope that we will not succeed in making a dreary 
memory of it for all time to come. We may read the beginning of 
an essay of Carlyle, for example, for the first half-hour in silence, 
occasionally mentioning salient features, striking phrases, and main 
topics. We then halt for the slow readers and restrain the rapid 
ones by summarizing topically, by pausing upon a fine passage, 
or looking ahead to see what must inevitably follow from what has 
been read. Perhaps our choice has been the first chapter of Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, which we soon find to be as vital today as when 
it came white-hot from Carlyle's flashing mind. That is why it 
is a classic. At the end of the period we apply one of our prin- 
ciples of study by asking, What was the specific purpose in reading 
this essay ? The answer may be that we want to know, if we did 
not know before, why this is considered one of "the best things that 
has been thought and said in the world." Perhaps we have been 
wakened to some sense of our meager vocabulary, of our need of 
background as part of the teaching equipment; often it is said 
that we are reading this essay from the sheer love of good literature 
and that we rejoice because we have a time set apart in the busy 
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day to cultivate it; occasionally, just because the instructor has 
assigned it. Incidentally, I may say that no definite preparation 
of this part of the work is assigned; that is part of the experiment. 
Better results come if we say, "You know that this reading is 
worth while; read as much as you can before next meeting. If 
you cannot read at all, honestly tell why." We find that a few 
will read the entire essay before the following meeting; they are 
the ones who are stimulated. Others mean well, but the fowls of 
the air come and pick up the good seed; some are not sufficiently 
interested as yet. The time factor always takes care of itself; 
time can be found for the thing they really want to do. 

Again the students may choose from a list of short readings which 
is given, or may take others which the list suggests. The reports 
are given orally, sometimes from notes, preferably without them. 
We like to have the author's own flavor, if possible in these resumes 
— the humor of Irving, the whimsicality of Lamb, the grace of 
Stevenson. The class is apt to be very critical by this time, and 
it is not an easy thing to stand and deliver upon such an occasion. 

When in the course of the work the students ask where to begin 
a systematic reading of worth-while books, being appalled at the 
size of the field, we try to make them realize that literature is a 
whole, a circle, and that one may break in anywhere on the circum- 
ference. Just to begin is the thing. Pick up anything that jumps 
out at you from a shelf — but finish it. Then think it over well and 
be able to tell what you have found in it to someone else. We 
laugh a great deal over the matter of the patient interlocutor, one's 
friends being as a rule notably poor listeners. 

We believe we are making some progress along this literary 
bypath of our course in supervised study. Certainly the library 
instructor is the richer for many enjoyable talks with students about 
the books they are just discovering. The main object of the work, 
it must not be forgotten, is to teach the girls how to economize 
time and effort in covering the ground in their brief two-year course, 
but we are also hoping to lay a foundation for future individual 
effort as well as to guide them in teaching children how to study. 

On Wednesdays when our pupil-teachers return for instruction, 
one class of Seniors has been making a short survey of current 
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poetry; another has been studying plays. These last did some 
original exercises in dramatization. The lovely myth of Ceres 
and Triptolemus was written in dialogue by one group and tried 
out informally with some children of the Model School. Some 
Junior girls tried a similar experiment with Frank Stockton's 
"Old Pipes and the Dryad," as a result of investigation, in the 
supervised-study course of literature suitable for such a purpose. 
The result was a charming little pastoral accompanied by music 
and given by the fifth grade of the Model School in their morning 
assembly. 

As to our work with the Model School, we try to do in a simpler 
way with the children much the same type of thing that we are try- 
ing out with the older girls. We meet the sixth grade in the library 
once a week and teach them the use of reference books. They have 
problems to solve; they are allowed under direction to borrow 
books and to read in the library two days a week after school. 
The regular story-hour twice a month has been enjoyed by the chil- 
dren as well as by the older students to whom it offers a practical 
demonstration of this important branch of primary work. Here 
we utilize the Victrola and the beautiful Parrish pictures of myth 
and fairy tale. The story-tellers are our own teachers, occasional 
outsiders, and students from the classes in story-telling. 

At this point I fully realize what the reader would be justified 
in thinking: that I have said nothing new, am doing nothing very 
different from what many others are successfully accomplishing, 
and that the results are probably not within hailing distance of 
the ideal. You will tell me justly enough that our students do not 
use the dictionary very expertly, that they are neither skilful 
nor scholarly in finding references without help, nor do they give the 
gist of an article very lucidly at all times. But do they accomplish 
many other things satisfactorily in the brief two-year course? 
All we can do is to give them a push in the right direction. Many, 
if not most, of our girls feel, reasonably enough, that the chief 
duty of woman during these two years is to get ready for "License 
Number One," and practical help in the economy of study periods 
is appreciated. Education for leisure is for the time a secondary 
consideration. Moreover, that is an idea that has to be imparted 
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"by slow degrees, by more and more, here a little and there a little " ; 
by means of music, pictures, a bookish atmosphere, and above all 
by personal contact with the right kind of teachers. It is a series 
of influences. "How to Study," then, presents more features 
after a two-year experiment than are observable on the surface, 
or were foreseen in its beginnings. Our discussions of "felt needs " 
cover nearly every possibility in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath. True, results are slow in coming and time is fleeting; 
but we do see certain things emerging slowly in the Library- 
Laboratory in the last two years. We watch the girls rather closely 
as 'they come and go, and we note a growing desire for better books 
on the part of little Miss M, who in her first week of school asked 
where we kept those "classy stories" that had been recommended 
by her English teacher. We see Miss S concentrating better upon 
her nature-study assignment, after a few helps on the subject of 
mind-wandering during the laboratory period. The girls do know 
how to use the library with more dignity and dispatch than when 
they entered; they do summarize an article more lucidly. This 
slight growth in grace is by no means to be attributed to the 
supervised-study classes alone; it is due to the fine co-operative 
work of all departments. We are a sort of clearing house for 
results. We merely tie up a few threads as we see them dangling 
here and there; we try to unify the various interests and efforts 
encountered in the course of a busy week; we aim to keep the 
reading-room workable and harmonious; and we reap the benefits 
of the suggestion and help of teachers and students in our library- 
laboratory experiment. 



